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The A B C's 


Of A Successful 


y 


Camp Director 


F. H. CHELEY 
Cheley Colorado Camps 


A mbitious to Improve 


Progress and Success are insatiable task- 
masters. These are never satisfied! Just when 
one thinks that everything is about as it ought 
to be and at last one can rest a bit on his 
achievements, up pops that “inner urge” to 
overhaul and remodel both equipment and 
methods. To stand still is to stagnate. Every 
living thing is either going forward or back- 
ward. There is no status quo for a successful 
camp or its director. Move on up forward or 
else! is the edict. One enthusiastic and success- 
ful director said to us the other day, ‘‘Every- 
thing about camping is still rough and un- 
finished. We’re bound to do a much better job 
in the years ahead when we can give more time 
to the real job and less time to promotion and 
building and trying to stay clear of the red 
ink.” Do you believe that? If so, now is the 
time of year to be calmly, carefully, intelli- 
gently considering improvements for 1939. 
Keep yourself Ambitious to Improve. 


B usinesslike in All Dealing 


Certainly one of the places for general im- 
provement in the whole camping game is in 
businesslike dealings. We have just been chat- 
ting with a grocery salesman who covers a large 
number of summer camps. The facts he pre- 
sented (confidentially) are almost unbelievable. 
He told us not 10% of camps had any earthly 
idea about the fundamentals of credit or knew 
at all, until the end of the season, how they 
were going to come out (if at all). If they came 
out in black the grocery house collected. If in 
the red, the grocery house was supposed to 
“hold the sack” with a smile and without a 
protest. He told us that the credit of summer 
camps was just about as low as it could be—so 
low in fact that his house had come to the 
conclusion that they didn’t want camp busi- 


ness. That’s something to think about! 
Bakeries, meat shops, creameries and banks 
tell us the same story. 

Labeling an organization as a poor credit 
risk implies that its directors are not business 
men or even businesslike. In many camps first 
comes the director’s personal drawing account, 
then the necessary payment on property, and 
everybody else waits (sometimes forever), and 
good camps suffer along with the rest. Let’s 
be businesslike in all dealings with creditors, 
with families served, with ourselves! A success- 
ful camp enterprise cannot be built on any 
other basis. 


C onscientious with Staff, Parents and Campers 


Mr. Webster says, “‘conscientiousness is a 
high moral state’—which, if we understand 
the matter, consists of being strictly on the 
square in all matters. We have just heard of 
two camps that came up to the end of the 
season without funds with which to pay staff— 
mostly college folk who had _ absolutely 
depended on the little pay check to get back - 
to college—and with absolutely nothing to do 
about it. As one director said ruefully, “You 
can’t get blood out of a turnip.” But is that a 
justifiable position for an honorable director? 

Then there is the all-too-prevalent practice 
of promising parents (and campers too) a 
whole lot of things that one never can deliver. 
We’re not unaware of the pressure the very 
best of directors find themselves under now 
and then, but it’s bad business to misrepresent 
whether intentionally or not. It’s one of the 
great faults of all modern advertising. It so 
easily becomes unintentionally dishonest. No 
permanently successful enterprise can be built 


on such “sand”. Deliver more than you 


promise for a few seasons and see what hap- 
pens. A reputation among families served, for 
being absolutely conscientious in your service, 
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will build up a camp faster than all the clever 
advertising ‘ever devised. 


D Stands for Diligence 


And diligence is “assiduous application; a 
persevering effort to accomplish; giving proper 
heed to important detail.” There is an old quip 
which says, ‘‘The Lord takes care of fools and 
babies.” The axiom was written before Camp 
Directors came onto the scene. We’ve just 
heard of a director, who because he had to cut 
down expenses, dropped all his insurance— 
carried no liability protection although he 
carted boys all over mountainous country in 
a broken down old truck that a diligent 
director wouldn’t chance hauling sheep to 
market in, and ran a string of rented horses 
none of which he knew anything about with- 
out a particle of insurance protection; bought 
uninspected milk because it was “handy and 
cheap,” and never thought it necessary to have 
his drinking water tested by the state board 
of health because “‘the natives had been drink- 
ing it safely all their lives.” 

In another camp, advertised as ‘Something 
entirely different in camping,” there was not a 
single fire extinguisher on the premises. Phys- 
ical examinations were not required of staff, 
because they only employed ‘“he-men,” and 
their medical service consisted of a commercial 
first aid box nailed to the wall in the camp 
office. They got by the season without a serious 
accident and “saved expenses,” but what about 
the inexorable law of averages in its relentless 
swing? 


E Stands for Efficiency 


Which is yet a different thing than diligence. 
For far too many directors, & stands for easy- 
going emotionality. An efficient camp director 
is one who is not eternally snowed under with 
petty detail—doing three men’s work until he 
is a tired, nervous wreck, incapable of strong, 
inspirational leadership or of making wise 
decisions about anything, or least of all, meet- 
ing the inevitable emergency with calm good 
judgment. An efficient director takes time off 
to rest and play as well as insisting that his 
staff do so, takes time to eat and sleep and plan 
—yes, even dream. The director who is always 
meeting himself coming back is not efficient—- 
he’s a fool! The truly efficient director dele- 
gates responsibility; gets rid of as much detail 
as possible by careful advance planning and an 
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adequate set of convenient forms. He does his 
planning during winter months, gets his part 
on programs from Sunday morning talks to 
campfire stories ready long before the open- 
ing date. And he absolutely masters worry, the 
great energy consumer. Find us the director 
who has poised good humor in the very thick 
of the summer, and you'll have an efficient 
director—all other things being equal. 


F ar Sighted 


So many of the mill-run of directors are 
mere opportunists. Immediacy is their whole 
set up. They want to begin “milking the cow” 
while she is yet a mere calf. The greatest con- 
cern is to supplement a meager income 
immediately without thought of future con- 
sequences. A successful camp is an unfolding 
dream. It is evolved; wrought out; developed 
according to a definite plan. It is never a squash 
—it is always an oak, representing long years 
of painstaking work against all odds of the 
weather, of economic trends and educational 
demands. 

So many camps are mere over-inflated 
balloons. Some adverse circumstance pricks 
them and “pop goes the weasle” and another 
failure is chalked up because a director was so 
near-sighted he never saw beyond the end of 
his nose, and every distressing camp failure 
hurts all good camping everywhere. Who is 
there that has not met up with family after 
family, potentially strong for a period of years 
for quality camping, but who have been victims 
of a short-sighted director, got their fingers 
badly burned, become disgusted with the whole 
affair and tell the world about “their experience 
with summer camps.” Many a fine boy and girl 
too has had a wrong taste and never wants any 
more. 


G Stands for Genuine 


A recent camp booklet says on the title page, 
‘‘Whenever there is something new or better 
in camping we will offer it.”” You know the old 
adage about bologna! Is there any danger 
that such “foreflushing” will lead thoughtful 
parents to say to their friends, “Camping is 
just another racket’”—this to the detriment of 
all of us? One fine gentleman after going 
through the petty, ugly competition of a season 
in the field quit the business in disgust. It is 
just such situations which will ultimately make 
national licensing of camp directors necessary. 
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H Stands for Horse Sense 


And you very well know the classic definition 
of horse sense—‘‘It is the kind of sense one 
does not expect from a jack ass.” If ever there 
were a vocation that constantly calls for good 
common horse sense it is camp directing. 
A multitude of decisions to make every day 
covering a very wide range of situations and 
knowledge, from personal guidance to plumb- 
ing, from practical dietetics to pleasing an 
irascible parent, from entertaining to disciplin- 
ing in the same hour, from building a tree 
house to building a budget. If there is a ‘“‘Jack 
of all trades and master of many” in the world, 
it is being a successful camp director, and that 
takes horse sense and then some more horse 
sense. 


| ngenious with Ideas and with the Initiative to 
Put Them Over 


A successful Camp Director is never an 
imitator. He must be original, clever, and must 
forever keep at least one card up his sleeve for 
the emergency. He must often make a dollar 
do two dollars worth of work. He must keep 
a staff of strongly individualistic persons hap- 
pily doing team play together. He must have 
all the right answers to an endless deluge of 
questions. He must make a specialty of getting 
the very best out of every situation and be an 
artist at making lemonade out of all the 
“lemons” that come his way. You know well 
the old story of the director whose camp was 
adjoining an orchard. Each year presented the 
problem of “green apple distress.” Finally he 
created a game. They saved their tin cans 
for a week. They divided their camp into two 
armies. Each army gathered bushels and bush- 
els of green apples. The armies were put on 
either side of the river. The cans were dropped 
in at intervals, green apples were “torpedoes” 
and hits were counted. It was a great war, and 
an ingenious director in one afternoon floated 
away harmlessly and to the great joy of all 
enough “stomach cramps” to wreck any camp 
in the land. 


| Stands for Justice—just Plain, Unvarnished Justice 


Justice to competitors; justice to long suffer- 
ing neighbors who put up with a good deal at 
times with open gates, and trampled fields, and 
ravaged orchards and vineyards, and ungodly 
vells and shrieks. 

If Camp Directors were just, one with an- 
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other, there would be no necessity for ‘Codes 
of Ethics” but far too many belong to the 
“wrecking crews” instead of the “good will 
battalions” who believe in living and letting 
live. One director told a certain city repre- 
sentative that he was to “stir up all the dirt he 
could find about all competing camps—and 
then put it to use.” Could any policy be more 
despicable? More than one quality director 
who has tried to lift high the banner of quality 
camping, has finally said in disgust, ““They just 
ain’t no justice.” 

Did you ever try boosting your competitor’s 
camp? Not derisively, not in ugly ridicule, but 
in dead earnest? One smart director said 
frankly, “I’ve tried to gather the good features 
of all of my competitors into one grand camp. 
Much of what I know and have tried to put 
into operation I’ve learned from those about 
me. There are many, many excellent camps. 
I’m trying to make mine among the best.” Yet 
his fellow directors told him he was an ideal- 
istic fool! What do you say? 


K Stands for Knowledge 
WHAT DO YOU KNOW? 


“T do not care a single wink 
To hear, my friend, what you may think. 
I’ve heard opinions till I’m sore; 
Please do not give me any more. 
Your syllogisms all are weak; 
You slip the track whene’er you speak. 
Too many people “think,” of late, 
And not enough of them think straight. 
What do you know? I want to hear 
A tale of knowledge ringing clear. 
If you have anything to say 
That puts a new light in the day, 
That makes me feel, because of it, 
The world’s improved a little bit, 
Then speak. I hark with eyes aglow, 
If you will tell me what you know.” 
Clarence E. Flynn in Psychology 


Knowledge of your chosen profession, for 
nothing takes the place of the “plain facts.” 

No successful camp can be operated on 
ignorance or good intentions or wish-thinking. 
There is a body of basic knowledge, wrought 
out through the years by earnest, capable, 
teachable folk who have been motivated by an 
earnest desire to serve youth effectively. That 
knowledge is in books and is available to all. 
It can be had at conferences and institutes and 
through magazines and by observation and 
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Courtesy American Forests 


Camp Directors, like barbers, plumbers, teach- 
ers and doctors will be licensed and there will 
be thorough-going examinations to pass on our 
Body of Basic Camp Knowledge. Could vou 
pass such an examination? Honest Injun! Or 
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first-hand investigation and study. Some day, 
is your essential equipment good intentions? 
Somebody might do camping a good turn by 
working up a comprehensive quiz on this Body 
of Knowledge. 


What do you know about food management; 
about medical care; about organization and 
management; about the psychology of wise 
programming; about the choice and training of 
a staff; about sound advertising and printing; 
about effective letter writing and personal fol- 
low up? A successful Camp Director must be 
a broadly educated person, who knows that he 
knows that he knows. Do you qualify? - 


L oyalty to Ideals Is Another Essential Quality 


Many directors let their ‘“L” stand for 
LUCK and let it go at that. They are gamblers, 
hoping that they won’t get found out before 
they have made a “killing.”” How right-down 
refreshing to find a director who is first, last 
and all the time loyal to his ideals—who will 
fight for them and die for them. Good camping, 
worthy of the name, is nine-tenths ideals any- 
how—well-seasoned with horse sense. Take the 
ideals out of camping, and in a twinkling you 
have reduced all camps to outdoor boarding 
houses of doubtful quality. It is the idealism 
that permeates camping; the ideals of simple, 
democratic living out of doors; of the learning 
to appreciate, respect and reverence person- 
ality; the ideal of achieving genuine social 
adjustment, the opportunity to peel off the 
artificial and get down to reality at its best, 
that makes camp worth the effort. Robbing 
camping of its ideals is like robbing a balloon 
of its air—both go suddenly flat—but ideals 
are illusive; they must be fought for, and 
there must be a tremendous loyalty to them 
and for them. A Camp Director who isn’t first 
of all an idealist is very likely to be a wolf in 
sheep’s clothing. 


M Stands for Management 


Even ideals need wise organization and 
intelligent promotion. They do not grow on 
bushes. They do not come in packages. They 
are the result of good sound executive hand- 
ling. Good camping is of course many things— 
but that does not exclude it from being a 
business, a vocation, a profession, and all oi 
these, to be effective and successful, need to 
be wisely managed. There are far too many 
impractical idealists — dreamers — who have 





























wishbones where backbones ought to be, who 
do not even know the simple beginnings of 
good management. 

Probably there are more camp failures due 
to poor management than to any other cause, 
and many a good executive builds to success 
where poor management wouldn’t have a ghost 
of a show. Constantly seek to improve your 
management, and one of the very best ways to 
do exactly that is to keep open-minded and 
teachable, with a careful annual check up of 
set up and methods. 


N Stands for Nerve to See It Through, the Courage 
That Knows No Defeat 


Lean years, fire, drought, depression, labor 
trouble and war are but incidents after all. 
Ever walk through a forest and study the 
trees? Little, weak, bent-over trees that 
couldn’t take it; average common, ordinary 
trees by the million, all struggling in the same 
soil and same light with the same moisture; 
and then now and again a big, mighty, success- 
ful tree that in spite of every obstacle raises 
its great green crown to the sun and says, “IT 
will to thrive. My roots are deep, my arms 
are strong, my head is high. I’ve the necessary 
nerve it takes to survive. I’ve mastered the 
art of ‘how to take it’ ”! 


bane oe ate. 


O Stands for Occupation 

A good Camp Director is in much the same 
fix as a good housewife—his work is never 
done. Successful camp directing is an all-year- 
around job, notwithstanding the fact that many 
folks wonder (honestly) what on earth Camp 
Directors do do all winter. One-third of the 
year should be given to thorough-going plan- 
ning and get-ready. Booklets and _ printed 
matter have to be created, and they never 
grow on bushes. This takes time and thought 
and much midnight oil. There is a vast array 
of forms to work over and improve; contracts 
for counselor staff to negotiate; prospect cards 
to cull and put in working order, along with 
the large volume of personal correspondence 
usually much neglected in the summer. 

Another third of the year is given over to the 
actual conduct of a successful camp—a period 
when all days and weeks are far too short to 
get all into them that ought to go. 

The final third is given to property develop- 
ment and repair, promotion trips over the field, 
and a bit of vacation if there is time or money, 
for it’s dangerous not to rest and play and re- 
create sufficiently to keep young and hopeful 
and helpful. 

Show us a single successful director who has 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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Extending Camp Horizons 
A Practical Method for Guiding Camp 
Interests into City Life 
B 
MARY L. NORTHWAY Ph. D. 


University of Toronto 


OME again and camp is over! But is 
aa it? Increasingly camping people are 

wondering when, if ever, the camp 
season ends and just how responsible the camp 
should be for directing the transference of 
camp values into city life. The realization that 
camp does not end when the last camper, with 
her arms full of paddles, suitcases, hats and 
autograph books, is loaded into the homeward 
train has been the first step towards the con- 
sideration of what place camp has in the 
child’s city life and by what practical means 
camp values and habits can be sustained in 
the radically different situations of home and 
school. Is camp during the winter months to 
become “just a memory’’? Is it to be recalled 
merely as a past experience through a series of 
artificial reunions? Or may its influence be 
directed subtly and soundly so it permeates 
city life while not detracting from it. These are 
questions we are all considering. This article, 
while in no way going into the theoretical con- 
siderations of “‘transfer,” attempts to give one 
practical method with which we are experi- 
menting in an effort to extend the camps 
horizons. 

This plan—as most valuable social phe- 
nomena—evolved spontaneously and quietly. 
It is not until now, when we are seeing it in 
action and from the distance of our city desk 
becoming analytical, that we realize what its 
significance may be and how powerful it may 
become as a method for carrying over abilities 
and interests which have already developed at 
camp. For although this plan evolved almost 
unconsciously it is found to be based on the 
soundest of psychological principles, namely 
that the child’s own interests and needs are the 
basis of the direction and success of his 
learning. 

Over a period of some three years various 
clubs, based on a common activity interest, 
have grown up at camp. The first of these was 


the Yacht Club; this was followed by the Pony 
Club, the Leather Club, the Safety Squad, 
the Theater Guild, the Glee Club and an In- 
terior Decorating Group (commonly called 
the Sewing Circle). These clubs were composed 
by the campers and counselors who had par- 
ticipated heartily in these activities. The clubs 
were not used in organizing the camp activity 
program, although during the summer the pro- 
gram provided time for these groups to meet 
when they so desired. The constitution and 
functionings of each club have been determined 
by themselves, and each is unique. Some elect 
members on the basis of competency (such as 
the Yacht Club), some include any one who is 
interested such as “the Sewing Circle”; some 
have written constitutions, most have none; 
some have badges, some membership cards, 
some nothing at all; the older ones have de- 
veloped, according to the pattern so familiar 
to the sociologist, songs and traditions and 
“our ways of doing things.” None of the clubs 
are mutually exclusive of the others and most 
are not exclusive to anyone who is interested 
in their activity. The delightful thing about 
them is their lack of standardization and the 
fact they are cut to no pattern but have evolved 
each in its own manner and each with its own 
coloring. The clubs, as has been mentioned, 
have arisen from the program and play no part 
in organizing it in camp; their chief function 
seems to be to give a permanent organization 
to those people sharing a common interest and 
on this basis of interest to extend their activ- 
ities to city life. And it is with this extension 
that this present article is concerned. 

It will probably be more meaningful to the 
reader if, instead of generalizing, we try to 
give a picture of one club in action—for in- 
stance the Camp Theater Guild, which is 
composed of those people who have contributed 
to the art of the theater during the summer. 
To it belong the most: brilliant actress and the 
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girl who smears herself and the scenery in 
paint, the heroine and the carpenter, the 
counselor in charge of the plays and the 
counselor who makes the footlights out of old 
jam tins. And the purpose of the club is that 
after the last curtain is down on the camp 
season dramatics shall not become a thing of 
the past. The club will meet in town. (In fact 
on the evening this article is being written the 
members are attending some first-rate amateur 
plays written by Canadian authors.) The Club 
will meet to see some of the city plays and to 
discuss them critically; to find the ways to city 
green rooms and to columns of criticism; to 
find opportunities to participate in some 
amateur city productions in schools and in 
children’s groups; to contrast our isolated 
efforts by a little lake in Northern Ontario 
with performances of first-rate standards; in 
short, to learn to enjoy the Theater rather than 
just our own camp stage. By such a venture 
we hope the interest in dramatics which has 
already been discovered during camp will 
grow in the city into an interest in the whole 
magic realm of the Stage, and that it will be 
sustained and extend long after camping days 
are finally done. Also, as some members of the 
Theater Guild will be returning to camp next 
summer we shall not only have a nucleus with 
which to commence the camp dramatic season, 
but we shall have a nucleus of people who have 
kept their eyes open for new ideas and who 
have become aware of definite 
standards of good productions. 

The other clubs are extend- 
ing their interests in similar 
ways. Naturally the activity 
concerned makes a consider- 
able difference in how the in- 
terests can be extended in the 
city, and naturally, too, the 
success of the idea depends on 
having counselors who are in- 
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vantage is (1) that the club serves as a perma- 
nent bond based on common interest between 
the members. It is the activity rather than the 
fact it arose in the camp setting that holds the 
group together. 

(2) The clubs enable us to direct the child 
in how she may continue her interest in city 
life. This is a very real need. Who has not 
heard some camper say “I like singing at camp 
but if I ever began to sing a solo in the city 
everyone would laugh?” If we can introduce 
that child to informal groups, where she could 
continue the kind of singing she enjoyed at 
camp and in which she could find many other 
people enjoying the same thing we would 
indeed extend camp horizons. 

(3) It makes use of city facilities. We can 
hear excellent music in town, see excellent 
plays, study models of sailing boats, meet 
with and talk to people who are experts or 
who have new ideas and other points of view 
than our own. And this carries us to the fourth 
advantage of this whole idea: (4) It frees us 
from too isolated a standard. After all, camps 
(at least in this part of the world) are isolated 
communities and when our home-made opera 
turns out well, we are apt to think it is the 
best thing that ever has been done. Well it may 
be, but it would be worthwhile at least com- 
paring some of the work of the Abbey Players 
or the Doyle Carte Company. And finally, 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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and effort in extending their 
camp job when the camp sea- 
son is over and they are in- 
volved in all the business of 
city life. 

There are some advantages 
and a few dangers in the club 
idea of which we have become 
aware and which should be 
mentioned. The greatest ad- 
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RUTH GREEN 


Jewish Community Center, Washington D. C. 
Camp Leuise, Maryland 


Epitor’s Note—tThis article appeared in mimeographed 
form in The Jewish Center Supplement for October and 
is published here through the courtesy of the Jewish Wel- 
fare Board, New York City. 


of freedom from care when the last 

camper has been loaded on the bus or 
train. Everyone accounted for, no one lost in 
the woods, no one drowned. Except for minor 
mishaps, the season has been a particularly 
joyous and successful one. Campers and coun- 
selors alike have departed on that ringing note 
of “May next year see us all together again at 
camp.” 

And so Mr. Director settles down in a com- 
fortable chair in the warm September sun. He 
is going to permit himself the luxury of an hour 
or two of happy reflection before plunging into 
the arduous task of closing camp. He remem- 
bers some of the highlights of the summer—- 
the water carnival, the big dramatic evening, 
the circus. Wonderful what kids can do if you 
give them a chance! And what a riot the coun- 
selors’ show was! Outside of a bit of discord 
every once in a while, the staff really did turn 
out to be a “swell bunch.” Certainly seemed 
sorry to leave camp. Well, everything has to 
end some time, and here is one job that was 
well done. With that, our director complacently 
dismisses campers and counselors alike and 
goes back to folding blankets and closing 
bunks. 

But, is the job finished? Is any director 
justified in taking a hundred young people, 
stimulating them mentally, physically and 
emotionally, and then shipping them off with 
the feeling that all responsibility for them has 
ended until next year? . 

The educator presents statistical proof that 
more than half of all learning is forgotten in a 
very short time, and decries sudden halts or 
protracted hiati in the educative process. The 
psychologist contends that the return of a 
child or adult from a more to a less desirable 
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environment without continuing the influences 
of the first makes for the development of 
behavior problems. The psychiatrist thinks 
that emotional stability is assured by the 
steady and continuous contact with good en- 
vironmental influences. Finally, the physician 
points out that good health requires fresh air 
and sunshine in all seasons, and the physical 
educator that a limber body is maintained by 
constant rather than sporadic exercise. 

All this is self-evident and hardly of a con- 
troversial nature, but consider how flagrantly 
every one of the foregoing principles is violated 
by all of us in our enthusiasm for camp. In the 
case of the camper, the child is lifted bodily 
from a crowded city and plunged into a situa- 
tion that is in most cases completely foreign to 
his previous experience. In most instances, not 
only the child but also those working with him 
expend a tremendous amount of effort to get 
him adjusted to those very conditions from 
which he parts so reluctantly at the end of the 
season. No one disputes the fact that it is worth 
the struggle when the child has grown to love 
the woods that he feared, and to discover that 
the distance from the bunk to the wash house 
is a mere stone’s-throw rather than a long 
walk; but when he returns home, what has he 
to substitute for a plunge in the lake, or the 
close camaraderie of a bunk party or the grand 
adventure of cooking out? 

When he returns to his home brimming over 
with energy and still living in the joys of camp, 
it is usually for an unhappy week before the 
opening of school. His body, disciplined by 
regular routine and hardened by constant exer- 
cise becomes sluggish from inactivity and the 
efforts of a fond mother to feed him all the 
delicacies that he supposedly missed all 
summer. His thinking processes, which have 
received constant stimulation all summer, now 
function in a rather aimless fashion without 
direction. He knows camp is over, and yet has 
a feeling of not belonging here. He is glad 
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when school starts and he has something to do. 
But school is not enough, and when that same 
warm September sunshine comes through the 
window, his attention wanders off to the lovely 
place that was camp. 


And what of the counselors? Much more 
mature, in some cases professional people, in 
other instances working toward a definite 
career, what problem do they face upon their 
return from camp? Physically, the problem is 
practically the same as that for the camper, 
and in some instances even more acute. Where- 
as the school child has his play period out of 
doors and exercise of some type, the college 
student or professional in many cases indulges 
in ennui. Emotionally, the problem is far more 
serious. From being a hero to his bunk, he 
returns to being a more or less unimportant 
member of his family. After spending a sum- 
mer expending all his imaginative powers and 
initiative in educating and recreating, he must 
now prepare assignments that seem unbearably 
dull. For two months he gave himself to his 
youngsters who looked to him for everything, 
and that is what he misses most, the oppor- 
tunity to give of himself. 

The change back to the city does not neces- 
sarily imply the cessation of former activities. 
If your camp counselor finds happiness in 
working with children, let him keep on working 
with children. Groups go crying for active, 
interested leaders when with the proper en- 
couragement they can be had for the asking. 
Community Center workers spend an agitated 
month of September working up programs, 
rounding up members, waiting for groups to 
get back into line. If a program works out sat- 
isfactorily in camp, why not, with a few 
changes necessitated by change of locale, carry 
it right back home? 

In the instance of the camp conducted by 
the Center, practically the whole set-up may 
be transported to a home camp. A large per- 
centage of the camp counselors eager to 
continue this satisfying work, would be on the 
job to complete the transition. There is no 
time more glorious in the out-of-doors than the 
fall. But, in the rush of getting ready for that 
bigger and better year, there is little likelihood 
that many groups will be starting out from 
the Center headed for the nearest bit of 
country. 

Instead of the old familiar, “See you next 
year” departure from camp, why not make it, 
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‘Meet you at the Center next Sunday for the 
hike!” 

There is not a single camp activity, with the 
exception of actual living arrangements, that 
cannot be duplicated at the Center. In many 
instances, most of them are to be found in the 
winter program some time during the season 
anyway. Let us, then, do a better job educa- 
tionally by continuing to build upon what has 
already been begun at camp. To those children 
who have not been to camp, the enthusiasm of 
the others is bound to be communicated, so 
that an entire program may very logically be 
put over with surprising facility. 

“But,” objects your camp director, “you are 
strengthening the Center program at the 
expense of camp. This exploitation of the 
spirit that only camp can build up will in- 
evitably result in undermining that afflatus 
with which we have worked for so many 
years.” 

Thoughtful consideration, however, of the 
broader aspect of the problem cannot fail to 
prove that the benefit to camp will be im- 
measurably great. The director of one of the 
largest camps in the country is fond of saying 
to her workers at the last staff meeting of the 
season: ‘Our experience together has brought 
us to a point of singular harmony and 
effectiveness in our work. If only this group 
could have started at the beginning of the 
summer working together as we are now, what 
a season this would have been!” 

What this director meant was that if that 
period of adjustment, for personnel as well as 
camper, could have taken place before the 
beginning of the all too brief camp season, 
there would have been that much more time 
for developing further the summer’s program. 
This is the point at which the Center may do 
for camp what we have just suggested that 
camp do for the Center. 

The first glimpse of camp life need not be 
delayed until July Ist, when the youngster is 
suddenly dropped into a new and strange en- 
vironment. The first clear spring day should 
find him in the nearest bit of woods with his 
club leader, watching the trees come to life, 
hiking, camping, and, in short, getting a pre- 
paratory training for camp. 

The nature counselor will get off to a flying 
start with youngsters, who are already ac- 
quainted with the leaves he shows them. 

(Continued on Page 25) 





V isual Measurement Of 
Development In Camping Skills 


44 OW much did Little Willie gain in 
weight?” “Did Tommy Atkins im- 


prove in get-along ability?” 

For the most part camp directors have con- 
tented themselves with the summary report of 
a youngster’s summer giving impressions of 
development. Gains in weight have been 
striven for and measured, although pedia- 
tricians insist that October and November are 
the optimum months for children to gain 
weight. Results in socialization are for the 
most part impressionistic and subjective. 

The physical examinations and questioning 
regarding previous activity participation may 
give much material for suggesting choices of 
activities. Some camps have included the adap- 
tation of the old strength tests, so-called 
physical-fitness indices, as checks and progress 
indicators and report the results, to make 
more complete and effective the health pro- 
motion work carried on at camp. 

There is a need for measurement in camping. 
Camping involves activity and development. 
Without these we have no real basis upon 
which to judge child growth and therefore 
camping takes these two factors into consider- 
ation and is vitally concerned with them. 

After all, if camping is to be educational we 
ought to know to what extent development is 
taking place and to what extent the child is 
progressing during the summer. Camp di- 
rectors should be able to give parents just that 
sort of information. Sometimes we can be 
specific, sometimes report in a general way, and 
sometimes just not at all. It is important to 
know the progress of the boy or girl camper in 
a physical way. Measurement should be a 
camping necessity. 

The three main parts of this program might 
well be the (1) collecting of information about 
incoming campers; (2) grouping of campers 
for instruction; (3) observation of results. 

The 16mm. moving picture camera offers one 
answer to this collecting of information con- 
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Director, Najerog Camps 
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cerning the camper’s ability at the start of 
camp and the observation of his progress at 
the end. 

This past summer at Camp Najerog we 
used the 16mm. camera experimentally to check 
development on one boy. We tried the simple 
experiment of taking moving pictures, the first 
week of camp, of the youngster going through 
the skills of several typical camp activities. We 
took them again the last week of camp. While 
we might suggest changes in procedures we 
are convinced that this type of photographic 
check of skills improvement has possibilities. 

We took shots (all in one day) of a ten-year- 
old youngster going through his paces in 
swimming, tennis, softball, archery, riding, 
and writing. One hundred feet of film were 
taken. A record was kept of just what was 
taken, where, and of how many feet. 

This film arrived during mid-camp and was 
run off for the staff and activity counselors to 
use. Skills that might be emphasized the second 
month of camp were mentioned. 

The last week of camp the photography was 
repeated with the same boy, same amount oi 
film being devoted to the same skills and 
techniques, with the following results: 

Generally speaking the first-week film 
showed that the youngster was somewhat 
below average as to physical co-ordination and 
uncertain and lacking in confidence in going 
through the skills. 

The eighth-week film, however, was worth 
the whole experiment! There was definite 
improvement shown in co-ordination and tim- 
ing and, even more important, a very ap- 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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The Parents Help The Director 


GEORGE F. DENNISTON 


Executive Director 
Catholic Youth Organization 


HERE would any organization be 
Wi icces if it had no “boss”? Today 
we hear much of the totalitarian 
state and dictatorships. Of course such dic- 
tators have a higher command and it is the 
will of the people. If any people in any country 
finally want a change, there is a change in 
short order. The history of the world proves 
this overwhelmingly. What about our camps? 
Many of our camps are operated as little 
totalitarian domains—the camp director as 
owner and actual director reigns supreme. He 
alone is the legislator, the executive and judge. 
Many directors pride themselves on the fact 
they operate in a democratic manner. True, but 
usually such democracy as exists does exist at 
the pleasure of the director. In other words the 
degree of democracy rests on the will of the 
director, and the staff members and campers 
are permitted to do this or that by virtue of 
the director’s edict or the fact that he does not 
forbid it. In all probability there is no other 
system which will work as efficiently as the 
complete autocratic control of a single director. 
The life and safety of campers must be pro- 
tected and for this purpose the director must 
have complete control. Since must counselors 
are relatively immature, a niwre experienced 
and wiser guide is needed at the controls at all 
times. Experience over the years points to the 
fact that directors have been compelled to 
retain all important prerogatives in their own 
hands. | 
The director controls his camp to the last 
minute item. He colors his camp, personnel, 
campers, program and all else by his own 
philosophy and background. As owner and 
director who can say him no. No one can 
control his camp—it is his business and he has 
his rights as any free citizen in a free country. 
But if he wants to stay in business next year 
and the next he does have to recognize one 
most important signal—namely, the force of 
public opinion expressed, built up, or ruined 


by the parents of his campers. The parents of 
campers of his camp are the real unseen 
“bosses.” 

Visiting day at camp is many times the cause 
for the consumption of much aspirin by the 
director and staff. It is not unusual to hear 
remarks such as “Did you ever see such dumb 
parents?” or “If we didn’t have visitors how 
much better off the camp and campers would 
be.””’ Maybe so, and again perhaps not! The 
United States Government has moved its most 
valuable treasure, its gold and silver, to places 
it considers impregnable. An extremely rigid 
system of protection and inspection surrounds 
this treasure, and rightfully so. The children 
of our parents are so many times more valuable 
than our gold and silver that no comparison 
can even be contemplated. Gold and silver 
cannot produce, protect, and rear children. 
Even today in some places in the world there 
is no gold and silver but there are parents and 
there are children. The world of children is 
God’s work whereas gold and silver is con- 
trolled by man. The zeal of parents is the great 
balance wheel for a camp and keeps the 
director and staff on their toes. 

The fact that many parents sometimes fail 
to see the many valuable assets of a camp, and 
seem to reflect in their attitudes the minor 
defects, is not relatively important. When the 
parents do not have a true perspective it is not 
so much their fault as that of the camp. 
Exactly the same conditions existed in the lack 
of understanding between the parents and the 
school. Since parents attended school methods 
have changed and so these parents are apt to 
be critical of the newer methods unless they 
are adequately explained to them. The Parent- 
Teacher Associations have helped considerably 
in this regard. 

It is true the camp director and staff must 
exercise the greatest patience, parents being 
uninformed regarding the inner workings of 
the camp as they often are. Parents do at times 
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exasperate one but that is part of the game of 
our own choosing. “TI can’t understand why this 
camp allows such unsanitary conditions to 
exist. Harry did not clean his teeth today and 
just look at the disgraceful condition of his 
shoes! I am sure this camp must have been 
better managed last year otherwise Mrs. Jones 
would not have recommended it.” This 
emphatic and excited declaration comes from a 
fond parent on her first visit to her son’s camp 
and is addressed to father the moment he 
returned from a stroll around the camp. 
Mother’s words find fertile soil or barren 
ground depending on the attitude of her 
youngster at this particular moment. If he is 
unhappy, there is a quick way out and a return 
home without admitting homesickness. On the 
other hand, if he is happy and father has had 
a quiet little talk with the director or a staff 
member and is generally satisfied, the mother’s 
complaint is gently turned aside. 

Cannot parents be intelligently and gener- 
ously advised in advance that their youngsters 
in all probability will reveal characteristics 
and attitudes at camp that are somewhat dif- 
ferent from those they display at home or at 
school? Parents, if properly interviewed, will 
come to camp not with a view to inspecting the 
type of buildings or the food or other similar 
details, but with a desire to learn wherein their 
child has shown himself in a manner that will 
give them a better understanding of what goes 
on in his mind. When we played hide-and-go- 
seek as children and hid behind a tree we were 
not interested in the kind of tree it was but 
used it for a single objective—it was not a tree 
at all, it was a hiding place. And so camp may 
not be a camp at all but a place where parents 
learn to know their children better. Later the 
contribution of the camp to the physical and 
mental betterment of their child will unfold. 
If, however, the parent feels he himself has 
already gained a distinct advantage because of 
the camp, then there is a backdrop before 
which to depict the details of the operation of 
the camp. 

Everyone in the camping profession knows 
the affectionate and protecting mother. She 
visits camp every weekend, she telephones and 
writes every day and repeats time and again 
to any audience she can find how well she has 
protected Harold from other boys, how Harold 
travels every place with her, how Harold’s 
teacher has been fully informed about Harold’s 
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every whim and desire. No one has ever told 
this mother, kindly and effectively, how much 
better some people know her little Harold 
than she does. 

The burden is not alone on the parents. 
Camp directors have a direct relationship and 
responsibility. An observer at several camp 
directors’ conventions was heard to comment 
on the attitude of the camp directors who made 
public addresses, asking when, if ever, these 
directors spoke of their own weaknesses and 
the faults of their own camps. Due to the ex- 
cessive pressure of work in the summer and 
the responsibility involved, a director has very 
little opportunity to visit other camps. One 
director knows little of the weaknesses of 
other camps but does hear much about the 
good things this or that camp has done. This 
observer concluded with the comment, “I wish 
my camp was half as good as all these other 
camps I hear about,” and with a little twinkle 
moved away saying, “I would have no diffi- 
culty telling about my failures.” 

It is true parents as a whole do not com- 
prehend the big job which faces a camp in 
housekeeping alone. Mother, for instance, is 
not satisfied on her shopping tour by visiting 
one store alone. Mother has not solved the 
problem of servants even after many years of 
experience. Her household is comparatively 
small but every day produces its problems and 
difficulties. Mother might remember this when 
she visits camp and views the housekeeping 
problems on a much wider scale. 

One day a vociferous mother stamped into 
the camp office and in the presence of other 
mothers berated the camp because her boy did 
not have clean linen on his bed. What’s one 
little sheet between friends? In this case it was 
terrific! The camp director had tried one 
iaundry after another in the hope of finding 
one which would really be efficient and prompt 
in making returns. Summer hotels, boarding 
houses and other camps so swelled the volume 
of business that the available laundries were 
totally inadequate. Instead of attending the 
weekly feature show Saturday night, where his 
presence was expected, the camp director was 
at the laundry vigorously protesting and plead- 
ing for some clean linen—Sunday was visiting 
day—the laundry was then long overdue—no 
luck and no place to borrow sheets—nothing 
to do but face the music. Other mothers on 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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Outdoor Happiness 


For The 


Hard-Of-Hearing 


Note: The first camp in the Mid-West for girls with 
impaired hearing was opened in August, 1938, by Miss 
Ruth M. Luther, Supervisor of Physical Education, Hunt- 
ington, Ind. Miss Luther was on the Blue Bird staff for 
three years. “Happy Trails” Camp was a unit composed 
of six deafened girls, as a part of the regular Huntington 
“Vv” Camp. In addition to the regular camp program, 
the girls received daily lip-reading instruction. The com- 
bination of the deaf and hearing girls was very successful. 


OW the handicap of one person served 
as an incentive to increase the happi- 


ness of others, is shown by the activities 
sponsored by Mrs. Olive Harris Carson of 
San Bernardino, California. Her interests have 
been centered in widening horizons for the 
deaf and hard-of-hearing boys and girls of her 
native state. 

Her own hearing had been impaired since 
girlhood and on the advice of a friend she 
joined the young people’s group of the League 
for Hard of Hearing in Los Angeles; as a 
result of this, she decided to prepare herself 
for the task of helping others thus handi- 
capped, and as a first step in her preparation, 
she learned to read lips. 

In 1925 she founded Friendship Cottage, 
high in the San Bernardino Mountains, Oak 
Glen, Yucaifa, California. Here hard-of-hear- 
ing adults spent their vacation in a friendly 
sympathetic atmosphere. During this period 
she was awakened to the unusual possibilities 
of an educational camp which might be offered 
children, similarly handicapped, and the Blue 
Bird Camp thus came into existence. It is the 
only camp for deaf and hard-of-hearing chil- 
dren west of the Mississippi and was opened 
in the summer of 1929. 

In three years the enrollment increased from 
six to twenty children. A trained staff gives the 
children personal attention. The camp program 
has all the activities of any modern camp, 
including classes in handicraft, scouting, out- 
door cooking, nature study and camp-lore. A 
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great variety of sports is offered such as 
archery, volleyball, badminton, baseball, darts, 
tetherball, swimming and horseback riding. 

Three corrective measures for the hard-of- 
hearing are stressed in the camp program. The 
most important is lip reading. Each day all 
leaders and children take part in a forty-five 
minute class period. Speech is also stressed in 
lip-reading class and no sign language allowed. 
The children make faster progress if they 
associate with other lip-reading children and 
this is an incentive to further study at school 
as well as in camp. 

The mechanical or electrical hearing aid is 
the second corrective measure. The hard-of- 
hearing young people are sensitive about wear- 
ing hearing aids to the public schools, but 
when in camp where the group hearing aids 
are available for teaching purposes and pro- 
grams, the children want to use them at every 
opportunity. By plugging in the connection at 
the designated chairs and with the use of the 
individual control, they can adjust the ampli- 
fication of the earphones for any desired 
intensity. One summer, Englewood, Santa 
Monica, Los Angeles and San Diego leagues 
made it possible to have a group hearing aid 
with forty earphones available during the 
entire camp period. 

In order that the lips and faces of the 
speakers can be clearly seen, the evening pro- 
grams are held on a spacious, well lighted, 
screened-in porch rather than at a campfire. 
Pantomimes, shadow pictures, group games, 
contests and stunts are used, with now and 
then a costume party, dance or movie. Through 
such activity, leadership is developed, co-op- 
eration and confidence achieved. 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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“Camping Problems Today” 


Preview --- 1939 C, onvention 


Karl Johanbocke 
Chairman, Publicity Committee 


tion will be remembered as the most 

intensive period in the history of the St. 
Louis Section of the American Camping Asso- 
ciation, because during this period the efforts 
of the entire group are directed toward the 
Annual Convention of the American Camping 
Association to meet in St. Louis, February 
2, 3, 4, 1939. Upon the shoulders of A. H. 
Wyman has fallen the responsibility of Gen- 
eral Convention Chairman. He has organized 
the entire group into many committees and 
has seen to it that all have functioned. Out of 
this splendid community cooperative ex- 
perience has been developed the following 
plans for the Conference: 


Pion wit Leslie W. Lyon’s administra- 


THE PRINTED CONVENTION PROGRAM 


The Convention Program Committee under 
the Chairmanship of Miss Mabel Butler dis- 
cussed the form of the printed program long, 
loud and far into the night. There seemed to 
be a general feeling that there were two weak- 
nesses to which conventions generally were 
subject, the first being a lack of continuity cf 
thinking in any one day’s program. The Com- 
mittee hoped that the plan of using a theme 
for all the meetings of one day and the sched- 
uling of topics relating to that theme or general 
topic would solve this difficulty. The second 
weakness, which as a source of annoyance was 
agreed to be the primary one, was deciphering 
the program. In many convention program 
bulletins the activities of one day were spread 
over many pages, making interpretation of the 
program a minor research problem. Mr. 
Wyman came up with the suggestion which we 
all believe solved this difficulty. The program 
will be in the form of a booklet which unfolds 
from the bottom up and is so arranged that an 
index giving the day, date and the theme for 
each particular day is visible when the book- 
let is closed. 


The first page to be opened has the visible 
index GENERAL INFORMATION. On_ open- 
ing the program we find information concern- 
ing convention office, business manager, 
Camping Association offices, commercial 
exhibits, educational exhibits, registrations, 
where to find information service, post office, 
lost and found, registration desk, banquet and 
luncheon tickets, etc. 


PRE-CONVENTION MEETINGS, WEDNESDAY, 


FEBRUARY 1 


This is the next index. Upon unfolding the 
page, we find that arrangements have been 
made for American Camping Association Com- 
mittee meetings in the morning. Provision has 
been made for a meeting of the Camp Ad- 
visory Committee of the National Park 
Service at 1:00 p.m. From 2:00 to 3:00 is 
scheduled the informal reception which opens 
the Private Camps’ Conference, followed by 
discussion meetings of this group from 3:00 
to 4:30. There will be meetings for girls’ 
camps of less than 100 and of girls’ camps of 
more than 100. The same divisions are made in 
regard to boys’ camps and day camps. 


PRIVATE CAMPS CONFERENCE DINNER 


At 6:30 there is scheduled a dinner meeting 
of the private camps’ conference to be followed 
by continuation of the discussion groups which 
met earlier in the afternoon. 

Health, Safety Thursday, Special 
and Sanitation February 2 Interest Groups 

The above sub-head is the index to the next 
page of the program. Unfolding the page we 
find that registration starts at 9:00 a.m. and 
from 9:00 to 11:30 there is a continuation of 
the private camps’ conference. Throughout 
the morning provision is made for meetings of 
special interest groups‘ and national organ- 
izations, such as the Boys’ Clubs, Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts, day camp groups, etc. Should any 
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of these groups wish to continue their discus- 
sions at luncheon meetings from 12 noon to 
1:30 pP.M., arrangements will be made upon 
request. 


First GENERAL SESSION 


The first general meeting of the Sixteenth 
Annual Convention of the American Camping 
Association is scheduled from 2:00 to 3:30, the 
subject: PROGRAMS AND PHYSICAL VITALITY. 
The speaker will be requested to cover in his 
address such points as health on trips, sleep 
needs and fatigue. You will notice that 
throughout the program, the Committee has 
taken the liberty of suggesting certain points 
for the various speakers to cover under their 
topics, the feeling being that this procedure 
will be both helpful to the speaker in the 
preparation of his material and to the con- 
vention attendant in making his selection of 
meetings. From 3:30 to 4:00 time is provided 
for visitation of exhibits. From 4:00 to 5:00 
there are scheduled five divisional seminars: 


1. SANITATION, to be covered from the 
standpoint of facilities, toilets, laundry 
and kitchen. 

2. WATER FRONT. 

3. MEDICAL PRACTICE, sub-heads for the 
guidance of the speaker are examination 
of staff and campers, doctor, nurse, in- 
terne, ethics. 

4. Foop AND NUTRITION, from the stand- 
point of food preparation, eye appeal, 
cooperative buying, quality and quantity, 


balance. 
5. Hazarps, sub-headings, first aid and 
emergencies. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


From 8:00 to 9:00 that night will be the 
second general session. The speaker’s subject 
will be: MENTAL HyGIENE. This meeting 
is to be followed at 9:30 by a social hour 
which will be arranged for by the Entertain- 
ment Committee. 

Camper Friday, Feb. 3 Divisional Seminars 

This is the index of the next page of the 
program. Upon unfolding the page we find pro- 
vision has been made for visitation of exhibits 
from 9:00 to 9:30, and that seminars, curb- 
stone sessions and clinics on that day’s pro- 
gram have to do with the theme for the day, 
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namely THE CAMPER. The divisional seminars 
are scheduled from 9:30 to 10:45. There are 
six of them and the subjects are as follows: 


1. THE HANDICAPPED CHILD. | 

2. BEHAVIOR, notes to the speaker: Untying 
the apron strings—the shy child—the 
non-conformist ‘‘aginner”’ (St. Louis local 
section for enthusiastic non-participant). 

. RELIGIOUS PROGRAM. 

. AGE PROBLEMS IN CAMP. 

. COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE, notes to the 
speaker: Leadership — followship — per- 
sonnel problems and attitudes. 

6. NATURE. 


From 11:00 to 12:00 noon the Annual Bus- 
iness Meeting of the American Camping Asso- 
clation is scheduled. Provision will be made 


upon request for informal luncheon meetings 
from 12:00 to 2:00. 


wm — W 


CURBSTONE SESSIONS 


This title may be confusing, amusing or 
both to the reader. The Program Committee, 
in discussing the weaknesses of the various 
conferences they had attended in the past, 
agreed that the difficulty with most of them 
was that no opportunity had been provided for 
discussions around many little detailed topics 
that are really so important to success in any 
field of endeavor. Another apparent weakness 
of previous conventions of all types was felt 
to be unfinished discussions. So often discus- 
sion meetings arrive at their most interesting 
point at the time when they are scheduled to 
close. The curbstone sessions of this Conven- 
tion will be our attempt to eliminate the 
above-mentioned weaknesses and to continue 
the splendid opportunities presented through 
the “office hours” program used at the last 
Convention. The mechanics are as follows: 
In a large room at the Jefferson Hotel, Con- 
vention Headquarters, many lamp posts will 
be erected, chairs will be arranged around 
them and the topic for discussion at each curb- 
stone session will be placed on the lamp post in 
lieu of the street signs on ordinary lamp posts. 
All those wishing to discuss the topics men- 
tioned in the program or additional ones car- 
ried over from seminars need only find the 
proper lamp post and join the gang there. A 
chairman will be provided for each of these 
curbstone sessions, and they will take place 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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A Significant Venture in 


Counselor Training 


At Camp Sequoyah near Asheville, North 
Carolina, an experiment in counselor training 
was instituted in June, 1937, which now, after 
two years of operation, commends itself to all 
camp directors, counselors, group workers and 
college faculty members interested in this 
phase of endeavor. The venture carries the 
name of the Southern Counselors’ Training 
Institute and was designed for the training of 
counselors in southern camps, but even in its 
first year it drew students from a much wider 
area. The project originated in the mind of C. 
Walton Johnson, director of Camp Sequoyah, 
and has been operated and directed by him 
with the co-operation of a board of directors 
of prominent camp authorities and adminis- 
trators in the South. 

Here counselors gather from many camps 
in the middle of June to spend two weeks in 
intensive training just before the opening of 
camp season, during which period they study 
with and receive the guidance and inspiration 
of a faculty of experts of wide reputation in 
camping, as well as many visiting lecturers 
and consultants. The four morning periods are 
devoted to discussions of guidance and the 
fundamentals of counseling, while the after- 
noons offer opportunity for skills instruction in 
selected specialties. The evening hours present 
the latest and newest in evening program 
activities. 

It has been the editor’s privilege to cooper- 
ate with this undertaking as a member of its 
faculty for two seasons. We are impressed with 
this type of scheme for counselor training 
because of several obvious merits: 

It takes place on the camp scene—it operates 
as a camp, with all the constant interplay of 
personalities, the intimate, friendly, cooper- 
ative living together of faculty and students, in 
the same way that counselors and campers live 
together to the mutual benefit of both. As 
much of value comes from these life-like 
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relationships, from these informal associations 
on campus and in cabin, as from the discus- 
sions that take place before the instructor’s 
desk. 

It brings together picked and outstanding 
counselors from a variety of camps, who come 
for training yet bringing with them a back- 
ground of experience themselves, each different 
from the next, that enables them to contribute 
outstandingly to the educational potentialities 
of the Institute. The result is a remarkable 
wealth of resources. 

It takes place immediately prior to the 
opening of the regular camp season. The im- 
minence of the task for which training Is 
sought gives intense purpose to all efforts. The 
counselors go fresh from the training to the 
job filled not only with factual information and 
dominated by the most accepted points of 
view, but ablaze with inspiration—gripped 
with eagerness, with the will to do. 

Now each camp director of course conducts 
training courses for his own counselors both 
before and during the season, and naturally 
would continue these regardless of how much 
other training his leaders secure. The difficulty 
in relying exclusively on such training is that 
it leads to a sort of inbreeding of customs and 
ideas. An Institute bringing together counselors 
of many camps results in cross-fertilization. 

Inherent in such a scheme as this are certain 
practical advantages that the formal college 
course in camping, and the winter conference 
and discussion group can scarcely offer. It 
should not replace these but rather supplement 
them. Such an Institute, if maintaining college 
standard of excellence in its faculty and in- 
struction as does the Southern Institute, and If 
followed by actual experience in an accepted 
camp, could well be considered for college 
credit, as equivalent to an on-campus camping 
course, by nearby colleges and universities. 
And certainly the scheme recommends itself to 
camp directors in all sections. 

All praise to the Southern Counselors’ 
Training Institute—and a hope for more like 
it in strategically located areas of the country. 
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The Buffalo Wind. 


By Ernest Thompson Seton (Santa Fe, New 
Mexico: The Seton Village Press, 1938) 12 
pages, leather, $2.50. 

This little gem was published in exquisite format 
and bound in buffalo hide, unbeknown to the au- 
thor, in commemoration of his 78th birthday. Full 
of imagery and in characteristic style, it is a page 
of autobiography, a supremely important page of 
the day when first he sensed the Buffalo Winds 
were blowing, the Buffalo Winds that have been 
inspiration and guide over the years. Limited to 
one-hundred copies, it is designed for those who 
know and love “Chief’’——to them it will be precious 
for they will know that the Buffalo Winds are still 
blowing and must never cease to blow. 


Drums, Tomtoms and Rattles 

By Bernard S. Mason (New York: A. S. Barnes 

and Company, 1938) 208 pages, illustrated, 

$2.00. 

Says Ernest Thompson Seton regarding this 
book, ‘‘When Bernard Mason writes on a given 
theme we may be sure of three things—it will be 
authentic, it will be practical, and it will embody 
the spiritual values of the subject. One might add, 
if necessary, that it will be the last word on the sub- 
ject; by that we mean it will represent the latest 
and best thought.” 

“T do not know of any more complete, truthful 
appraisal of the wisdom and potency of the drums 
than the section called ‘““The Medicine of Drums.” 

The making of primitive drums is of peculiar 
interest as a camp craft, using only woodsy, na- 
tural materials, and the finished product is useful 
in camp. It is challenging to the woodcraft coun- 
selor, the artscraft counselor, the music counselor, 
the dramatics counselor, the dancing counselor. 
This book tells vividly and compellingly how to 
make all types of Indian drums and rattles, the 
symbolic aspects of them, the spiritual values, and 
the uses to which they can be put in schools, clubs, 
camps, and music and dancing classes. It is an at- 
tractive book, generously illustrated, and contains 
a wealth of Indian decorative designs for drums 
and similar Indian projects. 


Park and Recreation Structures 
By Albert H. Good (Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1938) 3 Volumes, paper, large 
quarto. Vol. I Administrative and Basic Service 
Facilities, 200 pages; Vol. II Recreational and 
Cultural Facilities, 212 pages; Vol. III Over- 
night and Organized Camp Facilities, 192 pages. 
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Single copies 75c, entire set, $2.25. Three vol- 

umes bound as one in cloth, $4.50. 

An additional note regarding a grand work—and 
an apology! In reading our enthusiastic review in 
the November issue, we are distressed to find im- 
portant factual omissions: First, that Albert H. 
Good is the author of this monumental contribu- 
tion; second, that Julian H. Salomon supplied all 
the basic material for the outstanding chapters on 
organized camping theory, layout, and structure; 
third, that the work is a publication of the Na- 
tional Park Service, A. B. Cammerer, Director, 
under the Department of the Interior, of which 
Harold L. Ickes is secretary; and fourth, that the 
volumes were made possible by the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps funds allotted by Director Robert 
Fechner. 

Congratulations to the author for a significant, 
finished, and voluminous piece of work, and to his 
able collaborator in the organized camping section! 
And more congratulations to the National Park 
Service and its officials, and to the CCC, in mak- 
ing possible the most important contribution on 
camp structures, layouts and physical facilities 
yet to appear. All camp administrators, present 
and future, are indebted. 


Fun for the Family 


By J. S. Meyer (New York: Greenberg, Pub- 

lisher, 1937) 288 pages, $1.95. 

Modern both in content and printing, this large 
collection of quiet play for the home should fill 
many a long evening with absorbing activity. The 
book is designed for the family and the small club 
and is built largely on mental play. There are brain 
twisters, word puzzles, self-testing games, games of 
action, programs for special occasions, and magic 
tricks. Since most of the events described are of 
the puzzle type, the answers are withheld from the 
discussion of the event and are set forth in a special 
section in the rear, thus protecting the reader who 
would have his fun spoiled if the answer were in 
sight. You can’t beat this book for games of the 
puzzle and self-testing type. 


Speedball for Girls and Women 


By Helen M.. Barton (Ann Arbor: Edwards 
Brothers, 1937) 95 pages, paper, illustrated, $1.25. 

A discussion for coach and player of the rules, 
techniques, and plays of the rapidly growing game 
of speedball, a game which combines the tech- 
niques of basketball and soccer. The first complete 
treatise on this sport, it will be welcome by all who 
lead highly organized outdoor games for girls. 
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WORLD’S 
Smallest 
CAMERA 
for fine 
photography 


The 








. ‘snaps’ friends, relatives, people, children at play, 
pets, in their intimate moments—unobtrusively—and 
without their knowledge . . . Entirely new in design and 
construction, the CORONET is a precise instrument with 
a fine Taylor-Hobson Lens, Instant Shutter, a Safety- 
catch to prevent accidental exposures and a clear, lumi- 
nous Optical View-finder ... In every detail of its con- 
struction, a unique excellence distinguishes this marvel- 
ous little camera which you will be proud to own. The 
highly corrected lens produces needle-sharp negatives 
that enlarge beautifully . Made in England’s most 
important camera factory, the CORONET is a rugged 
and substantial instrument encased in beautiful Bakelite 
. Known by thousands as “The Tom Thumb of 
Cameras,” the Midget is the world’s finest 
16mm Miniature Camera as well as _ the 
smallest. 

10-DAY UNCONDITIONAL 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
Price, if ordered now, includes 2 rolls of 


special fine-grain film...............000- 
Dept. No. 154 


THE WHITESTONE COMPANY 


WHITESTONE, L. I. NEW YORK 


“Camping Problems Today”” 
(Continued from Page 19) 


Postpaid 


20c Extra on 
C.0.D. Orders 





from 2:00 to 3:00. The curbstone topics for 
the day are: 


1. Food on Trips. 11. Camp and Social 
2. Kitchen Manage- Agency. 
ment. 12. Hot Weather 
3. Water Front. Camps. 
4. Overstrain. 13. Evening Programs. 
5. Day Camps. 14. Camp Traditions. 
6. Kindergarten Camp. 15. Program Research. 
7. Winter Camping. 16. Discipline. 
8. Twelve Months’ 17. Older Campers. 
Camping. 18. Rest Hours. 
9. Untying the Apron 19. Home and School 
Strings. Coordination. 
10. Introducing Child 20. Program Motiva- 
to Parent. tion. 
CLINICS 


From 4:00 to 5:00 the clinics will be in 
operation. The clinics are laboratory demon- 
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strations of the various phases of camp pro- 
grams. They are exhibits of tools, material and 
equipment for these various activities. The 
clinics will present an opportunity for informal 
discussion of these activity techniques with 
experts who will be in charge of the clinic. The 
subjects are: Music, Drama, Arts and Crafts, 
Records (you are requested to bring your 
records for exhibit), Movies and Slides (an 
opportunity for all who have movies or slides 
of their camp to present them), Nature. 

Also from 4:00 to 5:00 there is planned a 
clinic for parents, the topic to be: CHOOSING 
A Camp, the speaker and discussion leader to 
be an outstanding person in the camping field 
not connected with any particular camp. The 
Committee felt that many parents in this 
vicinity would attend the convention and 
would be interested in this information. The 
Commitee felt this meeting for parents both an 
obligation and an opportunity. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
8:00 p.m. Subject: BUILDING A CAmpP. 


Personnel Saturday, February 4 

In the index of the next page PERSON- 
NEL is the subject of this day’s meetings. 
9:00 to 9:30 visitation of exhibits. Divisional 
seminars from 9:30 to 10:45. There are five of 
these divisional seminars on Saturday. The 
topics of the meetings and hints to the speakers 
are as follows: 

1. COORDINATING CAmpP STAFF, job analysis, 
divided responsibility—Who is boss ?—Special- 
ist or Counselor. 

2. COUNSELOR TRAINING. Pre-camp — In 
camp—Training—Institutes placement. 

3. SOCIAL AND MENTAL HYGIENE, Coun- 
selors’ opportunity—Handling the crush— 
Inter-counselor relationships —- Counselor’s 
private (?) lives. 

4. ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS, Insurance— 
State regulations and standards—Pre-season 
problems—Hiring staff. 

5. Group WorkK IN CAMPING, Selection and 
training counselors—Child and group—Does 
group work reduce individual to lowest common 
denomination? 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 


The double barreled subject will be pre- 
sented by two speakers. The first, What a Di- 
rector Expects from a Counselor; the second, 
What a Counselor Expects from a Director. 
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INFORMAL LUNCHEON GROUPS 


Provision will be made on request for these 
meetings from 12:15 to 1:30 P.M. 


CURBSTONE SESSIONS 2:00 TO 3:00 


1. Camp Councils. 11. Counselor Placement 

2. Counselors’ Leisure. and Exchange 

3. Specialist in Camp. 12. Camp Advisory 

4. Training. Committees 

5. The Camp and the’ 13. Personnel Research 
Nearby Village. 14. Business Research 


6. Insurance — Work- 15. Counselor Relation- 


man’s Compensa- ships, Cliques 
tion. 16. Naturalist or Sci- 
7. Religious Educa- entist 
tion Camps. 17. Counselors’ Reports 
8. Junior Counselors. 18. Cruiser in Camp 
9. Counselors’ Prob- 19. I am the Camp 
lems. 20. Parents Welcome 
10. Advertising and 
Promotion. 
Visit exhibits 3:30 to 4:00. 
(Continued on Page 32) 





Extending Camp Horizons 
(Continued from Page 9) 


(5) it provides, as has been mentioned, a 
nucleus with which to begin the season the 
following summer. Here are groups of people 
ready to head up plays, to help get the sailing 
program under way, to see that the camp sing- 
ing is full of enthusiasm, and to interest new- 
comers in these thnigs which we have already 
found such fun. 

There are, of course, as with every growing 
social phenomenon, dangors to be avoided. The 
three of which we are aware of—(1) of allow- 
ing a spirit of exclusiveness or superiority to 
develop. So far this has not arisen and if it does, 
it will be better to abolish the whole club idea 
than to sanction an attitude of exclusiveness— 
of which the world is already too full. (2) The 
second danger is that the clubs may fall into a 
stereotyped pattern and one will begin to do 
things in a certain manner because the others 
do. So long as the various clubs are truly based 
in interests, and interests are so varied them- 
selves, this should be their own protection from 
standardization. And (3) the other danger is 
that the clubs may detract from city interests 
rather than build into them. This can, I feel, 
be avoided by the guidance of activities by 
wise leaders who realize the final purpose of 
these groups is to develop interests which have 
been centered in camp to extend them into other 
realms, and to help them to live and to grow 
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99 Camps 


report enrollments from 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE ADVERTISING 


EADERSHIP in camp advertising is the 

natural result of outstanding ability 

to produce camp business. 99 camps re- 

ported the enrollment of new campers 

from Parents’ Magazine in the summer 

of 1938. (Incomplete reports as of Novem- 
ber 15, 1938.) 


Parents’ Magazine of- 
fers camp directors a 
national circulation of 
475,000 families in 
all of which there 
are growing children. 
From these families, 
children of all ages, 
from all sections of 
the country, go to 
summer camps. 


PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 


9 East 40th Street New York, N. Y. 





Write for special camp 
advertising rates. 
Regina McGarrigle, 
Director, 

Camp Department. 
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in their new and more permanent environments. 

Such is one attempt to extend camp hor- 
izons; and if we can in this way use the child’s 
own interests to develop her achievements we 
are not only employing the best principles of 
a dynamic psychology, but we are creating 
from a temporary camp experience a result 
which is permanent because it is living and 
ever expanding into whatever world the child 
may grow. 


Parents Help The Director 


(Continued from Page 14) 





hearing the indignant blasts about “filthy 
Sheets” repaired at once to their own sons’ 
quarters and returned to join the chorus sing- 
ing the same “sweet” refrain. That day the 
camp was judged almost totally by a few 
missing bed sheets. 
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For the next visiting day new sheets had 
been purchased, the laundry was returned and 
all was ship-shape, except alas a new develop- 
ment! Friday before visiting Sunday a train 
wreck occurred near camp. One of the cars 
overturned in the wreck contained fuel oil. The 
oil seeped down a small slope and some of it 
reached the camp lake causing enough of an 
oil sleek to eliminate swimming for a few days. 
The camp understood and everyone was a 
good sport about it because such is the 
tradition of camping. Where it came from or 
how it started no one knew, but on Sunday 
stories circulated through the camp that there 
were subterranean oil deposits and the drinking 
water would be, perhaps was, polluted. The 
‘“nhenomenon” was explained and explained. 
Some parents debated about taking their 
youngsters home. The boys were having a 
good time and the balance wheel between camp 
and parents this time swung in favor of the 
camp. It was, as usual, quiet as a mouse when 
taps blew Sunday night. 

Camp, at least this camp, went along serene- 
ly for the next two weeks but it was a calm 
before the storm. On Sunday an enthusiastic 
visiting party, really enthusiastic supporters of 
the camp, arrived in several cars all set for an 
outing at camp. There were signs about camp 
cautioning against smoking and lighting fires. 
This party parked and camped near the 
canteen which was set apart from the other 
camp buildings. Suddenly the fire alarm rang 
out and there was the canteen ablaze. It was 
extinguished by the “‘fire brigade” but the can- 
teen was a total loss. To make matters worse 
the staff was besieged by parents with ques- 
tions about the danger of fire elsewhere in the 
camp. The party of parents had caused the 
fire but the camp this time had to “hold the 
bag”’ for the acts of the parents. 

Every Sunday every camp director plans to 
spend the day talking to parents. It doesn’t 
always work out this way. Early in the morn- 
ing the chef reports the stove is not right and 
furthermore what about meals for the visitors 
—how many shall he prepare for. The 
chauffeur calls that the car went out of com- 
mission as he was on his way to the train to 
pick up visitors. The doctor tells the director 
he has a very peculiar case in the infirmary 
and he better come up and talk to the patient. 
The day slips away—a word here and there to 
parents—details galore—and at night a 
determination springs anew in the camp 
director that next Sunday things will be dif- 
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ferent. They will be—only in that it will be a 
different set of details. 

Thus the dictatorship of the camp director 
is leavened by the parents. He is a dictator 
because there are not many qualified and 
experienced camp leaders. He is a dictator 
because he must at all cost protect life. He has 
a trust imposed upon him which demands 
single responsibility. The director can and 
must find able assistants, some of whom may 
in time develop into competent assistant 
directors who may share in the camp as a 
business to a degree, and thus share the 
responsibility. Such an assistant may be the 
interpreting voice for the parents, or he may 
become the camp executive and thus give the 
director a greater opportunity to be the 
interpreter of his own camp. 





Visual Measurement 
(Continued from Page 12) 


parent improvement in confidence, poise and 
enthusiasm. 

Specifically let us consider the routine tech- 
niques of the several sports. 

For the purpose of this report the first-week 
film will be called film “A,” and the eighth- 
week film, “B”’. 

Swimming: A) (first-week film) showed a 
poor stroke, awkward, thrashing, wearing, legs 
and arms alternating, breasting the water, and 
well below the surface. 

B) (eighth-week film) showed great im- 
provement in stroke, crawl breathing, smooth 
arm motion, good pull, trudgeon with scissors, 
(but he had learned a flutter) levelled off well. 
He had improved a great deal in the six weeks. 

Diving: A) showed that the boy just fell in, 
took a “‘belly-flopper” and lacked confidence. 

B) showed distinct improvement, he actually 
dove in, sprang, kicked up his heels, good water 
entry, and emanated confidence. 

Tennis: A) Forehand: Reasonable swing, 
met ball squarely, did not move feet or follow 
through. 

B) Much more confident on the court, 
swung quicker and harder, with more wrist. 

A) Back-hand: Strangely enough better 
than his forehand, no foot work. 

B) Good hard swing, better timing and evi- 
dence of better follow through. 

A) Serve: Difficult skill for him, did not 
throw ball high enough, missed. 

B) Total loss here—no gain, evidence of a 
little instruction. 
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(Note: It should be stated here that while 
there was evidence of improvement in tennis 
skills, it was more particularly the “‘life’”’ shown 
on the court, the confidence the boy displayed 
that was outstanding. This development must 
have been due, in part at least, to participation 
in camp activities in general and improved 
socialization, because as a result of a very wet 
summer the boy probably was not on the 
courts for instruction more than a half dozen 
times. Enough is shown, however, to indicate 
that tennis skills progress can be shown by 
the moving-picture camera, as well as through 
tennis ability tests and through competitive 
results. ) 

Softball: Throwing: A) Poor form, station- 
ary feet, all with the arm, inaccurate, not much 
strength behind throw. 

B) Improved form a lot, a follow through, 
collected, balanced, increased strength. 

A) Hitting: No footwork, but swing showed 
natural potentiality. 

B) Hard, natural swing with a distinct 
follow through. 

A) Catching: Missed several, co-ordination 
slightly below average, palmed ball, used 
chest and arms to help catch. 

B) Slight improvement in evidence, arms 
out in front, not as cramped, more active in 
going after the ball. 

(Note: The softball is big and unquestion- 
ably harder to catch than a baseball but we are 
convinced that more youngsters play ball in 
camp when softball is the vogue. More boys 
get hits, score runs, take part, and are more 
regular in participation. Hence we plan to 
keep softball, as well as hard ball, on our pro- 
gram, in spite of the additional difficulty of 
catching and throwing the larger ball.) 

Archery: A) Holds fairly well, elbow down, 
shows that it’s a new activity. 

B) Holds well, elbow up, hand drops (not so 
good). This film does not prove very much. 

Riding: A) Boy is tense, leaning forward, 
rigid, does not feel at home; just walked. 

B) Mounted his horse alone, more confident, 
walked with fair seat, heels down; trotted and 
posted. 

Writing: A) Tense, drew out the words. 

B) Seemed to write more easily, re'axed, and 
much faster. 

In conclusion, these photographs rather 
definitely proved that in six weeks time, the 
boy had learned an adequate swimming stroke, 
how to ride, and had improved in tennis and 
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softball (with a less than usual amount of 
practice due to rainfall). The film showed that 
while he had a reasonably good natural timing 
at the start, he improved steadily with his 
techniques and routines as his confidence im- 
proved. His improvement in enthusiasm and 
poise and the increased ease with which he 
went through his skills in the B film was 
impressive. 

The two films, arranged as they were in the 
Same sequence, made it possible to run off 
both films at the same time by the use of two 
projectors. This method of study made com- 
parison easier and brought out the improve- 
ment in a very interesting and rather con- 
clusive manner. 

This simple experiment might indicate that 
there are great possibilities to be had in taking 
100-foot film strips of each youngster at the 
beginning of summer. Moving pictures of the 
two or three activities in which he intends to 
major might be sufficient. Then a check film 
of each boy should be made at the end of the 
summer. This use of visual aid might well 
become an important addition to our camping 
educational-measurement program, and cer- 
tainly should help camping to be more 
individualistic and prescriptive! 


After Camp= W hat? 


(Continued from Page 11) 

Having learned to swim at the Center pool, 
there is a group that will be helping the swim- 
ming counselor give a water carnival during 
the early part of the season instead of con- 
centrating all the big events at the end of 
August. Work started in the Center craft shop 
can be finished up in camp, thereby providing 
the class right from the start with models in 
various stages of completion. Any camp person 
can go on interminably citing similar examples. 
The fact remains that the tie-up at either end 
of the season can and should be a very definite 
procedure. 

Let us get away from working to put just 
camp or just Center across without recogniz- 
ing the wider implications of the work. Let 
us rather work toward the goal of sustained 
interest the year round. If we paint an educa- 
tional picture for the summer months, let us set 
it securely in the framework of the Center 
program. To the writer’s way of thinking, no 
child-caring activity is worth the effort if at 
its conclusion the child is figuratively turned 
out-of-doors to fend for itself. If what we teach 
is of any value, then why not see it through? 
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THE STISSING STORE SHEET 


signed vouchers, camper check books, 

and punch cards, I devised the form re- 
produced herewith. I feel that it has many ad- 
vantages and a minimum of objections. 

Its advantages are as follows: 

1. It provides a visible check on campers’ 
purchases. If too much is being spent for any 
one item, it will be noticed and investigated 
immediately. Under the voucher system, if it 
is discovered at all, it is at the end of the 
season, and then, usually by the parent. Under 
the voucher system a parent once complained 
that his boy had been charged with 12 rolls of 
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films during a period of three weeks, but had 
no prints to show for it. When questioned by 
his father, he admitted having purchased that 
amount, but had spoiled them one after the 
other, when trying to load the camera. Under 
our present system, our store clerk would have 
noticed that the camper had purchased films 
four times during the week and would have 
(Continued on Page 28) 
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ABC’s For Camp Directors 


(Continued from Page 7) 


time on his hands, and we’ll put him at once 
on six committees, local regional, national; ask 
him to write a series of articles for The Camp- 
ing Magazine; and make a dozen free-for- 
nothing speeches. Yes, sir, we will. 

Then there are a whole lot of things “O” 
might stand for that do not go with successful 
camp directing. For instance, a_ successful 
director is never overwrought or obstinate 
with staff, or obstreperous in national meet- 
ings, or officious with his creditors (—not even 
omnipotent, even if he sometimes thinks so) 
—occasionally old fashioned, but oblivion 
always takes care of that painlessly so let’s 
let it go at that—occupied happily with his job 
and his own business. 


P Stands for Personality 

Personality is the use we make of our unique 
individuality. It is the external evidence of our 
individualized selves. It is what a man is, 
vocalizing itself. It is that part of us which is 
evident to others and which makes us success- 
ful or stands in the way of our success. 

No two personalities are exactly alike be- 
cause each of us draws from life exactly what 
he thinks into it. It is inherent in all of us, but 
needs ample expression. Fosdick says, “Many 
folk fail to become winsome personalities 
because they think that life is something we 
find instead of something we create.” 

Successful Camp Directors are folk of 
strong, winsome personality, and they are 
strong and winsome outside because there is 
peace and quiet and good will imside. I.Q. is of 
course necessary. Dumb-bells do not make 
good camp directors, but P.Q. (Personality 
Quotient) is even more necessary. The Per- 
sonality Quotient is measured by “the degree 
to which one expresses those qualities which 
are most pleasing and helpful to the largest 
number of persons.” 

Look well to your personality, and do not 
rely too strongly upon your own judgment in 
the matter. Study reactions. See how you affect 
folks. 


Q Stands for “Quiet Inside’—Poise, the Very 
Quintessence of Quality 
A blusterer never quite arrives. Deep pools 
are quiet pools. Rapids are rough and mostiy 
shallow. 
Quiet folks are often Quaint-—and to an 
advantage. ‘One of the very best ways in the 
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world to entertain egotists ‘s to learn to quietly 
listen.” “‘A soft answer turneth away wrath.” 
Need more be said on this point. 

R Stands for Radiance—‘Smiles Go Miles’’ 

A successful director radiates good cheer. 
His conscience is clear. He harbors no hates. 
His every relationship bespeaks good will 
toward all—‘‘with malice toward none.” He is 
in love with life. His spirit is exuberant. Gloom 
and cynicism and discouragement cannot live 
where he is. He has vast undaunted faith in 
Good (or God as you please to have it). He 
loves beauty, truth and goodness. He lives and 
loves and laughs. He is a mighty medicine. No 
wonder that his campers adore him and gain 
inspiration from him and accept his leadership. 
How could he fail? 

S Stands for Self-Reliance 

Which is never mere shrewdness, but rather 
a well grounded confidence in his own ability 
because he has trained himself to do his job, 
plus the fact that he has deliberately aligned 
himself with Good (God) as his Silent Partner. 
He knows from thoughtful contemplation that 
when Good is for him, who can be against him? 
He has no ulterior motive. He considers life 
(and therefore his camp) a trust to be ad- 
ministered for the benefit of all. He is never 
afraid, and because he is never afraid he has 
power and influence and success beyond 
understanding. Too mary directors ex/ect ulti- 
mately to fail, and so do. Talk to a couple of 
dozen and see for yourself. 

T Stands for Thrift of Time and Energy as Well 
as Material 

A thrifty director knows that it is thrifty to 
give himself away! He knows that all that he 
has is what he shares and that all that he keeps 
is what he gives away—a strange doctrine. but 
one that will stand the laboratory test. If in 
doubt prove it: Truly the Camp J’‘;ector who 
casts his bread upon the waters, : ts it back in 
ham sandwiches—-buttered. It is the only thrift 
that is thrifty. Miserliness is not thrift. It is 
self-deception. 

U Stands for Unassuming 

True humility is a rare bird. We are all so 
cocksure and dead certain and so often com- 
pletely wrong, that it is funny! There are 
other ways of doing things beside our ways. 
There are successful Camp Directors who 
never hold office, or make speeches, or write 
books. Yes, there are! Their names are legion, 
and they bear the imprint of ‘Sterling Silver.” 
They are that throng of unassuming good sub- 
stantials that just keep on keeping on. 
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V Is for Vision Without Vanity or Veneer or 
Venom, Venerated by All Who Know Him, 
with Veracity Unquestioned 

He says with calm assurance, ‘The best 
days of camping are yet ahead. There are 
great things to come. I see the day when every 
child will have a worthy camping experience 
under the most qualified auspices. We are as 
yet only pioneers—looking into the promised 
land.”’ When there is zo vision, camping fails. 
Yes, sir! 

W Is for Wisdom 

‘Above all while you are getting, get under- 
standing.” There is no finer compliment 
possible than to have it said of you that you 
are “an understanding person, with fine broad 
sympathies.” Youth invariably follows that 
kind of director and hangs upon his every 
word. Pray earnestly, without ceasing, for wis- 
dom; wisdom to do the right for everybody 
every day in every way. What an ambition! 
Let us look constantly to our wise ones for 
inspiration and direction that we may move 
ever forward. 

X Stands for Mystery—the Unknown 

Every man who is an outstanding success in 
any line 7s a man of mystery. It is his essential 
divinity shining through. It is that quality 
which is more than all the abstract qualities we 
have been talking about. “It is the Father 
within him—He doeth the works,” for after all, 
man at his best is but God in action. When 
once we learn not to inhibit that Better Self 
or formalize it until it is buried deep under 
custom and style and tradition, then will we 
step out as free men, competent to give power- 
ful leadership to others. In the language of the 
poet, “Of all sad words of tongue or pen, the 
saddest ones are these—we might have been.” 
Y Stands for Yourself. Be Yourself! 

Your main contribution to camping will be 
in how you are different. No two leaves on a 
tree are alike, yet they are all of the same tree. 
Thank fortune there is no standard, cut and 
dried model for good camping. There are 
good camps and more good camps, each one the 
shadow of a strongly integrated personality. 
Be yourself, in spite of standards and measure- 
ments and norms of every kind. Good camp- 
ing needs pioneers with ideas much more than 
it needs artificial standards and measurements. 
It needs you at your very best! 

Z Stands for Zeal, Zeal for More and Better 
Camping Everywhere 

Nothing great was ever accomplished with- 
out enthusiasm. Let’s have more ZEST for 
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camping; zeal and zest for the simple, unaf- 
fected, democratic type of living together in 
God’s great dooryard, to the end that wars may 
cease and greed and graft vanish from the 
earth and that the dizzy old world, (now an 
unfriendly neighborhood) may in truth be- 
come a brotherhood. 

Every Camp Director worthy of the name 
can in reality help to bring just such a state of 
affairs to pass, if he or she is truly worthy of 
his calling. 

So here are the ABC’s of a successful Camp 
Director. We know of course that there are 
XYZ’s as well, but we'll leave them for an- 
other time. Meanwhile, zow is the time for a 
frank and friendly personal check up. 

Just how much of a really truly Camp 
Director are you anyhow? 


Hard-of=Hearing 
(Continued from Page 15) 

The third corrective measure has a psycho- 
logical phase. The young folks are encouraged 
to develop creative abilities, such as writing, 
crafts, inventing, and scientific research. The 
deficiency of contacts with the outside world 
can be largely counterbalanced by develop- 
ments of the personality. Hobbies provide 
compensation and prevent time for brooding 
and introspection. 

The Blue Bird Camp challenges parents, 
individuals and school officials of other states 
to sponsor similar educational projects for the 
handicapped children of their communities. 


The Stissing Store Sheet 
(Continued from Page 26) 
called it to my attention. I would have cor- 
rected that fault before it got to the attention 
of the parent. 

2. It consists of one sheet for the entire 
season, instead of many, some of which may be 
lost. 

3. The account is up to the minute. The total 
is visible at a glance. 

4. The accountant can check back costs 
against receipts for candy, crafts, films, etc. 

Its one disadvantage is that the parents must 
accept our entries. They receive no vouchers 
signed by the camper, except when cash is 
taken for out-of-camp purchases. Few parents 
object, however. In some cases they ask for a 
copy of our store accounting. But the feeling 
is that if we can be entrusted with the care of 
their child, we can be relied upon equally in 
the matter of record keeping. 
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Louise H. Fitz. No. 4 (Apr.) p. 16 
Water Skiing on Pine Needles. Beatrice Berthold. No. 
6 (June) p. 15 
See also Arts and Crafts, Astronomy, Canoeing, Con- 
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servation, Cooking, Dramatics, Games, Contests, Sports, 
Newspaper, Photography, Poetry, Sailing, Story Tell- 
ing, Swimming, Winter Camping, Woodcraft and 
Cam peraft 
Promotion 
A Chart of a Salt-water Camp for Girls. Ruth A. 
Brown. No. 8 (Nov.) p. 16 
All Things to All Men, (Editorial). No. 2 (Feb.) p. 22 
Camp as a Continuing Experience. H. E. Wands. No. 
7 (Oct.) p. 8 
Candid Camera and Camp Year-Books. J. E. Bunting, 
Jr. No. 2 (Feb.) p. 4 
Enrollment Promotion in the Private Camp. Regina 
McGarrigle. No. 8 (Nov.) p. 3 
I Wish I Could Visit Other Camps. Regina McGarrigle. 
No. 1 (Jan.) p. 5 
The Camp Newspaper as a Vital Activity. Walter 
Ginsberg. No. 8 (Nov.) p. 12 
Record Keeping 
Guidance in the Modern Summer Camp. C. W. Scott. 
No. 3 (Mar.) p. 26 
The Record-keeping Bugaboo. R. Alice Drought. No. 
2 (Feb.) p. 8 
What Methods of Behavior Recording Do You Use? 
Melvin Dorsett. No. 8 (Nov.) p. 23 
ROOSEVELT, FRANKLIN D. 
Greetings from the President. No. 4 (Apr.) Back Cover 
Ross, HELEN 
What Can the Camp Contribute to the Emotional De- 
velopment of the Child? No. 3 (Mar.) p. 3 | 
Sailing 
Coastwise Cruising. Olive McCormick. No. 5 (May) 
p. 8 
SALOMON, J. H. 
Camping Trends and Public Areas. No. 7 (Oct.) p. 16 
SCHROTTKY, OLEDA 
A Play Director Speaks Up for Dramatics. No. 6 
(June) p. 4 
Scott, C. W. 
Guidance in the Modern Summer Camp. No. 3 (Mar.) 
p. 26 
SCULLY, C. B. 
Protecting Summer Camps from Fire. No. 6 (June) 
p. 11 
SPRAGUE, J. P. 
Court Decision Gives Public Use of Portage Trails. No. 
3 (Mar.) p. 19 
Standards 
Danger in Standards. (Editorial) No. 3 (Mar.) p. 20 
STEPHENSON, O. W. 
Crowfeather Goes to School. No. 7 (Oct.) p. 14 
Srocn, Bi. T. 
Camp Insurance Problems. No. 3 (Mar.) p. 16 
Story Telling 
Crowfeather Goes to School. O. W. Stephenson. No. 7 
(Oct.) p. 14 , 
STUDEBAKER, J. W. 
The Educational Values of Camping. No. 1 (Jan.) 
Back Cover 
Swapping Ideas 
No. 1 (Jan.) p. 29 
Swimming and Life Saving 
Dramatizing the Camp Water Program. W. E. Long- 
fellow. No. 5 (May) p. 15 
Surfboards for Fun and Safety. Tom Blake. No. 6 
(June) p. 9 
Trained Leadership for the Waterfront. Ethel M. 
McGary. No. 5 (May) p. 10 
Water Skiing. No. 6 (June) p. 19 
THOMPSON, STUART 
Go Light, Young Man. No. 5 (May) p. 14 
Trends in Camping 
Camping Trends and Public Areas. J. H. Salomon. No. 
7 (Oct.) p. 16 
Van Dis, J. A. 
In the Lifetime of One Man. No. 5 (May) p. 21 
Verses 
When You Leave Camp. Mary S. Edgar. No. 7 (Oct.) 
p. 23 
VINAL, W. G. 
Conservation Education. No. 2 (Feb.) p. 17 
Forestry for Organized Camps. No. 4 (Apr.) p. 5 
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Top Soil—The Heart of Camping. No. 3 (Mar.) p. 17 
Water Conservation in Camps. No. 5 (May) p. 11 
Wild Life Management for Camps. No. 6 (June) p. 13 
WatsH, Stuart P. 
Mountain Climbing. No. 4 (Apr.) p. 6 
Wanps, H. E. 
Camp as a Continuing Experience. No. 7 (Oct.) p. 8 
Waterfront Activities 
See Swimming 
WERNER, Matt 
The Trouble Maker. No. 2 (Feb.) p. 23 
WitiiaMs, Lou 
Camp Weather Bureaus. No. 6 (June) p. 7 
Meteor Counting is Fun. No. 5 (May) p. 12 
Naturalist or Scientist—Which? No. 1 (Jan.) p. 10 
Winter Camp 
All-Year-Round Use of Our Summer Camps. Harold 
M. Gore. No. 1 (Jan.) p. 14 
Winter-proofing Your Camp Buildings. Harold M. Gore. 
No. 2 (Feb.) p. 16 
Woodcraft and Campcraft 
A Few Camping Hints. Harry Jordan. No. 6 (June) 
p. 16 
Camp Canoe Decorations. Ellsworth Jaeger, No. 1 
(Jan.) p. 27 
Go Light, Young Man. Stuart Thompson. No. 5 (May) 
p. 14 
Outdoor Cookery for Large Groups. Barbara E. Joy. 
No. 3 (Mar.) p. 12 
Shall We Use White Birch Bark? 
No. 8 (Nov.) p. 14 
Twig Pens. Ellsworth Jaeger. No. 2 (Feb.) p. 31 
We'll Build Us a House. Scott Dearolf. No. 6 (June) 
p. 19 
When the Camp Cooks Out. Barbara E. Jovy. No. 5 
(May) p. 18 
See also Cooking, Mouniain Climbing 
ZUCKERMAN, FRANK E. 
The Stissing Store Sheet. No. 10 (Dec.) p. 26 


“Camping Problems Today” 
(Continued from Page 23) 


Wm. M. Harlow. 





CLINICS 

The clinics will continue under the same 
headings (with one exception) as on the pre- 
vious days but the emphasis will be on per- 
sonnel. There will be an additional clinic at the 
request of the St. Louis Program Committee, 
open to all who care to come. The title of this 
clinic will be: SUGGESTIONS FoR 1940 Con- 
VENTION, under the sub-headings: 1939 D1ac- 
Nosis—1940 TREATMENT. Believe it or not, the 
entire Program Committee plans to attend this 
meeting. Don’t you think we’re brave! There 
will be time to visit exhibits from 3:30 to 4:00 
and from 5:30 until 7:30. 


December, 1938 


ANNUAL BANQUET 


Will take place at 7:30 P.M. on Saturday. 
The speaker will be Dr. Willis A. Sutton, 
Superintendent of Schools, Atlanta, Georgia, 
the subject: SCHOOLS AND Camp. Dr. Sutton, 
an outstanding educator, has been for some 
time vitally interested in camping as a 
potential educational instrument. So convinced 
is he of the educational value of camping that 
he has adopted for his school system the 
slogan: ‘‘A Camp for Every Child.” He has not 
been able to realize this objective as yet, of 
course, but has some camps established and is 
working toward this goal. As an interesting 
development in the camping field, significant 
because of its tie-up to a tax-supported rec- 
ognized educational institution, this subject 
should appeal to all in the camping field. To 
those of you who have had the opportunity to 
hear Dr. Sutton on any subject previously, no 
recommendations of his powers as a forceful 
and entertaining speaker are necessary. To 
those of you who have not heard him pre- 
viously, his address at the banquet meeting is 
a real treat in store for you. 


The local committee was very pleased by 
the reaction of the staff of the Association to 
the above-mentioned program. We are now in 
the process of obtaining speakers and com- 
pleting all other convention plans. The read- 
ers will realize that making all arrangements 
for facilitation of the program and the housing 
and entertainment of a convention as large 
as we hope this one will be is a tremendous 
task. Will you cooperate by filling out the 
blank at the foot of this article, clipping it and 
mailing it to General Convention Chairman, A. 
H. Wyman, 613 Locust St., St. Louis, Missouri. 
Will you take another step and see that any 
person of your acquaintance who might miss 
reading this article and who might attend the 
convention will devise a similar blank and mail 
it to Mr. Wyman? Thanks a lot! 
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Camp or Organization Connection .................05. 


Do you intend to attend the Convention?............. | 


Date and time you plan to arrive in St. Louis......... 


Date and time you plan to leave St. Louis............ 


Fill out, clip and mail to A. H. Wyman, 613 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 

















